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THE WATER SYSTEM AT GIBEON 
James B. Pritchard 


During this past summer the mound lying to the south of the village 
of el-Jib (fig. 2), which had been thought by many to be the biblical 
Gibeon, was excavated for the first time. The excavation lasted for ten 
weeks and was sponsored by the University Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, and the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. ' 


The site, located just eight miles north of Jerusalem, was attractive 
archaeologically because of the evidences, long observed, of an ancient 
water system. When the American explorer Edward Robinson visited 
el-Jib in 1838, he noted that there was a fine fountain of water “in a 
cave excavated in and under the high rock, so as to form a large 
subterranean reservoir. Not far below it, among the olive trees, are the 
remains of another open reservoir, about the size of that at Hebron; 
perhaps 120 feet in length by 100 feet in breadth.”? 


In the second chapter of the Second Book of Samuel, there is an 
account of the tournament between the twelve men of Abner and the 
twelve men of Joab: “Abner the son of Ner, and the servants of 
Ishbosheth the son of Saul, went out from Mahanaim to Gibeon. And 
Joab the son of Zeruiah, and the servants of David, went out and met 
them at the pool of Gibeon; and they sat down, the one on the one side 
of the pool, and the other on the other side of the pool” (vss. 12-13). 
Commentators on this passage have identified the open reservoir which 
Robinson and many others after him had seen at el-Jib with the “pool 
of Gibeon” at which the contest between the men of Abner and the men 
of Joab had taken place. 
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Soon after we were well under way in the excavation of two areas 
on the top of the tell at el-Jib, we decided to excavate a portion of this 
ilson @ Jarge reservoir which was in the valley to the northeast of the mound, 
ae some 36 meters from the spring of the village. Professor H. Neil 
arch, § Richardson, annual professor at the American School, who had offered 


"run § his services to the expedition, undertook the supervision of the work in 
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this area. 
The reservoir is rectangular in shape, measuring 11.30 by 18.30 
ver. § meters. (It is obvious that Robinson had merely estimated the dimen- 
sions; he records that his entire visit to el-Jib lasted only 40 minutes.) 
The wall around the four sides of the reservoir is of good masonry set : 
with mortar. The area enclosed by the wall was owned by four different 
landowners, with each of whom separate negotiations for rental had to 
be carried out. In addition compensation had to be agreed upon for : 
ge damage which might be done to the fig, plum, and nut trees which ‘ 
al grew in the debris of the pool. 
8 A trench was cut along the inside of the east wall and carried down : 
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in Fig. 2. The village of el-Jib as seen from the west. f 
¥ to the floor of the reservoir two meters below the surface of the accumu- j 
d lated debris which had washed into the pool. The walls and the floor 4 
" were covered with four coats of plaster, which seemed to have been R, 
” applied at different periods of the pool’s use. In the earliest layer of ; 
plaster, and built into the stone masonry of the wall itself, were jars a 
h with rounded bottoms arranged in two rows and at regular intervals | 
r around the walls. With considerable difficulty the rim and base 
n 1. The preliminary report of the season’s work is to appear in the Bulletin of the University 







Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 
2. Biblical Researches in Palestine, vol. I, 1874, p. 455. 
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of one of these jars were removed for study. It was unlike anything 
found in the debris of the reservoir, which proved to be mostly Arabic 
ware, and seems, at this stage of our study, to fit best into the Roman 
period of the first century B. C. 

Just what the function of these jars imbedded in the walls was is 
far from clear. Merely for a convenient reference we adopted the 
facetious suggestion of a distinguished visitor to the excavation, who 
called them “soap dishes.” The mouth of the jar had been left open 
when the first layer of plaster was applied; later the opening was 
plastered over. The floor of the reservoir rested on solid rock, but a 
heavy coating of plaster had been applied to keep the water from 
seeping away. Lacking any evidence for a date earlier than the Roman 
period for the construction of this reservoir, we were forced to abandon 
the frequent suggestion that this was the “pool of Gibeon.” It was, 
however, an important part of the city’s water system for many centuries 
from the Roman period onward. 


Cistern of the Roman Period 

While Gibeon does not appear in the New Testament, it is mentioned 
by Josephus, who tells that Cestius, in A.D. 66, pitched his camp at a 
‘place called Gabao, or Gibeon.? On the west side of the tell there 
appeared a considerable deposit of material from the Roman period. 
Here a stepped pool appeared in connection with houses, that could be 
dated by a hoard of 23 coins from the time of Alexander Jannaeus, of 
the first century B.C. (fig. 3). The top of the pool measured on the 
inside approximately 2 by 2 meters and it was a little more than 2 
meters deep. The sides and bottom were covered with layers of ash- 
colored plaster similar to that found in the pools which were discovered 
at the New Testament Jericho (‘Alayiq) in 1951.* But unlike the pools 
(or possibly baths) found at Jericho and at Qumran, this pool could 
not have been filled with running water, since it is located on the 
mound high above the level of the springs which flow from its base. 
Only with the excavation of the area to the east can the question of 

the source of the water be answered. 


The Great Rock-Cut Pool 
Just as we had discovered that the large open reservoir, which 
explorers and commentators had suggested as the biblical “pool of 
Gibeon,” could not be dated earlier than the Roman period, there 
turned up in the area on top of the tell just above the spring of the 
‘village a rock-cut pool (fig. 1). It was round in shape and measured 
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1. 50 meters in danate. The ddlivts which filled it ptitiained no pottery 
later than the Iron II period; thus it was clear that it had fallen into 
disuse no later than about the sixth century B.C. It had been cut into 
the bed rock just inside a massive city wall, which at this point .was 
approximately 8 meters thick. Beginning at the northwest were steps cut 





Fig. 3. Stepped pool of the Roman period. The sides and floor are covered with layers of 
ash-like plaster. 


from the solid rock and leading downward around the edge of the pool 
in a spiral toward the bottom. The steps are about 1.50 meters wide 
and are protected by a guard rail extending another half meter. In the 
course of the season we cleared 42 of these steps — including five built 
of stone masonry at the top — down to a point 10.51 meters below the 
rim of the pool. Here we were forced to stop for lack of time without 
reaching the bottom. 

The only comparable structure which has been found in Palestine 
is the large pool, 17.37 by 14 meters, found by Macalister at Gezer.> This 
also has a flight of steps leading downward to an offset 9 meters below 
the rim. At this level the pool is reduced in size and another flight of 
steps leads down to a total depth of 18 meters. The walls of the rock 
were found to be covered with two coats of plaster. Macalister estimated 








3. The Jewish Wars, II, 513-516. 
4. BASOR, 123, p. 11, fig. 3. 
5. Gezer, vol. I, pp. 265-268; vol. III, pls. 1. 6, 27, 
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that this cistern could hold approximately 600,000 gallons of water. 

The purpose served by our rock-cut pool at el-Jib is not yet clear. 
There was no evidence of plaster on the walls, as one would expect to 
find in a cistern. Nor are there any openings along the rim for a channel 
to supply it with rain water from the slope above. 

The rock from which the pool is cut is hard and does hold water, 
as we proved by pouring water into a cupmark on the rim, where it 
remained for several days without any appreciable loss. A definite water 
line seems to be apparent at about two meters from the top, where the 
stairway leading downward to this point is well worn by traffic; below 
this line the treads of the steps evidence little or no wear, as though 
they had generally been covered by water. 

If we exclude the possibility that this was a cistern filled by rain 
water collected from the slope above, as the absence of conduits through 
a well-built stone wall on the upper side seems to indicate, then we 
must assume that water was either carried up from the spring below and 
dumped into the pool for storage, or that the pool was fed by subter- 
ranean springs. One other possibility, of course, remains; it is that the 
circular stairway served as a means of access to a spring deep within the 
center of the hill. The question of the use of the pool can only be 
answered when it has been completely excavated. From the excavation 
done thus far it is quite evident this was a monumental installation and 
a vital part of the water system of the ancient city. 

More important than the spectacular character of the pool itself 
was the evidence which came from the debris which filled it. From 
the fill of the pool came two jar handles bearing the name “Gibeon” 
inscribed in good Hebrew script and a third on which the first two 
letters the name appeared. This discovery would seem to make the 
identification of the site of el-Jib with the biblical Gibeon certain. 
Ancther handle was found inscribed with the name “Hananiah.” A 
number of royal jar handles also came from the debris of the pool, as 
well as scores of animal and human figurines. All of these objects fit 
well into the Iron II period. 


The Tunnel 


The most interesting feature of the water system at Gibeon is the 
stepped tunnel cut through the hill. The existence and general plan 
of this tunnel have been known since 1889, when it was entered from 
below and examined by a certain Mr. Risky, a Russian gentleman. The 
well-known German resident of Jerusalem Baurath C. Schick sketched 
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the observations of Mr. Risky in both plan and section and published 
the drawings in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for January 1890 (p. 23). Schick remarked that he believed the 
measurements to be right, but expressed his doubts about the correctness 
of the bearings. In 1911 Pere Abel also sketched the tunnel as far as he 
could enter it from below and his drawings were published by Pere H. 
Vincent in Jerusalem Antique (1912). Neither Schick nor Abel was able 
to show the upper opening of the tunnel, since it was filled in with 
debris, nor was the relationship of the tunnel to the city wall known. 

One of the major objectives of the 1956 expedition to el-Jib was the 
clearing of this tunnel. Three days after the opening of our excavation 
on top of the tell in the area immediately above the spring of the village, 
we hit upon the the upper section of the tunnel. But only after a month 
of work were we able to clear it completely of the dirt which had 
washed in from above. After this considerable expenditure of time and 
labor we were able to make a careful survey of the tunnel and to 
photograph the various details of its construction. 

The city wall of the Iron II city had been built around the edge of 
the natural hill which rises high above the surrounding plain, so that it 
gained the advantage of the rocky scarp of the hill as an effective 
defensive measure against invaders. In order to reach the spring some 
25 meters below the city wall, the builders had constructed a narrow 
water gate in the wall immediately above the spring for the water- 
carriers who supplied the city with water. But this arrangement, which 
was satisfactory in times of peace, made the water supply extremely 
vulnerable when the city was under siege. 

To provide for a safe access to the spring in time of war the 
tunnel was constructed. A cave some 12 meters deep was cut into the 
side of the hill at the place where the spring emerged, and a reservoir 
was hollowed cut to retain the spring water inside the cave. At the 
back of this cave-reservoir a stepped tunnel was cut through the solid 
rock upwards at an angle of about 45 degrees to a point just within the 
defensive wall of the city. By the simple device of a stone door the 
outer opening to the protected reservoir could be barred to an attacking 
army and water-carriers from the city could have a convenient and safe 
access to the major water source when the city was under siege. 

This type of defensive device has long been known in Palestine 
and elsewhere. Similar in purpose was the 62-meter horizontal tunnel 
cut into the hill at Megiddo, connecting a deep stairwell within the 
walled city with a spring at the outer edge of the hill. This construction 
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the excavators date to the 12th century B. C. At Gezer a rock- cut 
tunnel leads to a well which is deep within the hill on which the city 
stood. At Jerusalem and at Ibleam there have been found evidences of 
stepped tunnels for providing water to the city in time of siege. One of 
the best examples of this system for protecting the vital water supply 
of a walled city has been found at Mycenae, where a secret subterranean 
way led from within the wall of the citadel to a cistern outside.® Here, 
as well as at Athens where a similar plan has been discovered, the con- 
struction has been dated to the 13th century B. C. 

The tunnel at Gibeon may best be described as one enters the cave- 
reservoir from the outside at the north side of the base of the hill through 
an opening slightly less than 3 meters wide. At each side of the cave 
at the opening are grooves in the wall and a groove in the floor to 
secure the wall or door-which could be hastily erected in time of 
attack. To the right at the back of the cave a tunnel leads off horizontally 
in a southwesternly direction to the spring some 29 meters deep under 
the hill. This tunnel, to judge by the winding course which it takes, 
was cut along the course which the water from the spring originally 
took from its source. 

To the left of the rear of the cave-reservoir is the opening to the 
stepped tunnel leading upward to the city (fig. 4). At first the tunnel 
goes through solid rock toward the south for a distance of 12 meters. 
The angle of the ascent is steep and the treads of the rock-cut steps 
are narrow. At this point the tunnel takes a sharp turn to the right 
and proceeds in a fairly straight line to a point inside the city wall. The 
tunneling, however, gives way after about 13 meters beyond the sharp 
turn to another method of construction. Here the opening was cut 
from the top of the mound and roofed over with large, flat stones (fig. 
5). This trenched section of the tunnel is a passage way which averages 
6 meters in height and extends for a distance of some 12 meters. But 
as the tunnel reaches the point at which the city wall crosses above, boring 
was again resorted to and the passage continues with a neatly arched 
ceiling until it emerges from the city wall. A few meters beyond 
the city wall the tunnel opens into the city square after making a turn 
to the left of about 90 degrees. 

The total length of the tunnel from the floor of the cave-reservoir 
to the city square above is 51 meters. Over this course 93 steps have 
been cut out of the solid rock. The dark passage way was lighted by 
lamps set in niches at regular intervals along the walls. Both the walls 
and the treads evidenced much wear; this suggests that this means of 
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ne Fig. 4. The beginning of the steps of the tunnel as seen from the cave-reservoir where 
the water collected trom the spring. 


ut access to the spring in time of siege had been found to be convenient | 
g- in time of peace as well. The water gate in the city wall has been blocked 
es up when it was no longer needed. 

The date of the tunnel is difficult to determine. The debris which 
: partly filled it had been washing down the steps for centuries and 
offered no reliable evidence for the date of construction. It is evident, } 
however, that the tunnel was cut after the building of the massive city 
wall of the Iron II city, since the wall had a water gate which was later 
; blocked and since the tunnel was cut through the solid rock for the width 
- of the city wall rather than excavated from the surface as had been the 
section immediately to the north. Also apparent from the general plan is 
the fact that the tunnel was cut after the construction of the pool of 
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6. A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae, pp. 93-100, fig. 39. 
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Fig. 5. Central section of the tunnel, which had been cut from the top of the hill and roofed 
over with large stones. 
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Gibeon. It is, therefore, likely that the tunnel belongs to the Iron II 
period (900-600 B.C.), and probably to the latter part of it, to judge 
from the pottery associated with the foundation of the city wall. Further 
study of the pottery and the inscriptions found in the area should enable 
us to limit further the probable date of construction. 


EDITING THE MANUSCRIPT FRAGMENTS 
FROM QUMRAN! 


P. Benoit, O. P., et al. 


This preliminary report is intended to inform the scholarly world of 
the progress in decipherment of the texts found during recent years in 
the region of Qumran, excluding, for obvious reasons, the scrolls and 
fragments from Cave 1, already published.? In order to place these docu- 
ments in their archaeological context, we shall begin by retracing briefly 
the history of the discoveries made in the Judean desert since 1951.3 We 
shall indicate also the overall plan of publication projected and already 
begun. Then the collaborators and reports on the state of their research 
will be presented.* 


At the end of the summer of 1951, Ta‘amireh tribesmen, who had 
already discovered the first cave,> found some important documents in 
the caves of the Wadi Murabba‘at; the first texts were acquired toward 
the end of November. In the following year (January 21 to March 3, 
1952) scientific excavations were undertaken in four caves in this wadi, 
and some new fragmentary texts were found. Simultaneously (middle of 
February, 1952) these same semi-nomads sought out in the vicinity of 
Qumran a new cave containing manuscripts (2Q), very near the first 
one. Immediately a systematic exploration of the whole Qumran cliff was 





1, Translation from the French by the Revd. Prof. Jules L. Moreau of an article entitled 
‘Le Travail d’edition des fragments manuscrits de Qumran’’, appearing in Revue Biblique 
(abbr. KB) LXIII (1956), p. 49-€7. A few liberties have been taken with the text as it 
appeared: transcribed Hebrew and Aramaic sometimes has been omitted er occasionally 
rendered into English to make the article more suitable to publication im The Biblical 
Archaelogist. Very occasionally the text (or footnotes) has been modified in light or later 


developments. 
D. Barthelemy, & J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, I: Qumran Cave I, 
Oxford, 1955. (abbr. DJD). 

. Cf. RB 1953, pp. 19 ff., 83-88, 245-248, 540-561; 1954, p. 161. 

. For a report on an earlier stage of this research, cf. communication of J. Starcky and 
J. T. Milik to November 5, 1954, meeting of Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: 
CRAI, 1954, p. 403-409. 

Cf. RB 1949, pp. 234-237, 586-609. 
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organized and carried out from March 10 to 29. In the course of this 
expedition, on March 14 the third cave (8Q) was found, and on March 
20, the two copper scrolls which anciently had been deposited in it. It 
was in mid-July of the same year, 1952, that the discovery of another 
series of manuscripts took place at Khirbet Mird; the first important 
purchase was made on August 2. Supplementary controlled excavations 
were to be undertaken later by the Belgian Archaeological Mission of 
Louvain, (February - April 1953). Meanwhile, in July 1952, the Ta‘amireh 
brought to Jerusalem some documents coming from caves whose exact 
location cannot be specified; on August 5, a lot was acquired containing 
among other things some Nabatean papyri; on August 22 and 25, some 
fragments of a Greek version of the Twelve (Minor) Prophets were 
purchased. At the beginning of September, 1952, the Ta‘amireh 
were successful in discovering the fourth Qumran cave (4Q), 
doubtless the most important of all. The first offer of fragments came on 
September 18, and the first purchase on the 2Ist. A bit earlier, on the 
13th, some fragments were purchased that came from another cave, the 
future 6Q. The scientific excavation of 4Q was undertaken from September 
22 to 29. Cave 4 furnished quite numerous fragments, often very small, 
but representing an entire library. Somewhat later, September 22 to 24, a 
new cave was discovered containing a few handfuls of fragments (5Q); 
and on the 27th Cave 6 was identified. Finally after a considerable inter- 
val, excavators during the fourth campaign at Khirbet Qumran (Spring, 
1955) detected in the sides of the marl terrace that supports the ruins, 
four collapsed caves (7-10Q), containing inscribed potsherds and manv- 
script fragments, some of them in Greek.>? 








Since a good part of the documents has been discovered by local 
tribesmen, as we have just seen, it has been necessary to redeem the 
material from them. In the case of Cave 4, in addition to the Jordanian 
Government which acquired the major lot, various institutions have been 
of assistance in this regard, namely: the Vatican Library, McGill Univers-] 
ity of Montreal, Manchester University, and Heidelberg University.” 
Unfortunately, certain fragments have drifted into the hands of private 
individuals. Aside from these regrettable exceptions, all the manuscript 
materials bought from Arabs or found by scientific expeditions are 
actually assembled at the Palestine Archaeological Museum (Rockefel- 
ler Foundation) in Jerusalem for study and publication. They will be 
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6. Ruins of the central building at Qumran. (Photos in Figs. 6-9 by Frank M. Cross, Jr.). 





separated and distributed after publication among the several institu- 
tions who have acquired rights by furnishing the funds for purchase. 





The labors of field exploration and the excavations proper have 
been assumed from the beginning by the Department of Antiquities ‘of 
Jordan, the Ecole Biblique et Archeologique Francaise in Jerusalem, and 
-} the Palestine Museum, with the occasional assistance of the American 

School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. The zame institutions have 

assumed responsibility in different ways for promoting the purchase of 
cal} fragments and for assuring their publication. The whole of this varied 
he} undertaking is directed by the Revd. Fr. R. de Vaux, O.P., President of 
an 
















the Trustees of Palestine Museum and Director of the Ecole Archeolog- 
ique Francaise, and by Mr. G. L. Harding, Director of the Department 
of Antiquities of Jordan. 


A series of volumes, entitled Discoveries in the Judaean Desert,’ is 


tee 









Sa. Cave XI, Qumran, was discovered in January, 1956. It is an important discovery, contain- 
ing two fairly intact scrolls as well as fragments of other documents. [F.M.C.] 

5b. The latest purchase is that of McCormick Theological Seminary (July, 1956). [F.M.C.] 

6. It would be very desirable for purposes of editing if these persons would undertake to 

send photographs of the fragments they hold to the Palestine Archaeological Museum, 

Jerusalem, Jordan. 

See Note 2. 
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to give an account of the archaeological work and of the different manu 
script lots; the printing has been entrusted to Oxford University Pres 
(Clarendon Press). A first volume appeared in 1955; it describes the 
excavation of 1Q and edits the fragments found there. The second volume 
in preparation, will deal with the Murabba‘at finds; the collaborators on 
this yolume are: Fr. de Vaux (archaeological section), Mrs. G. M. Crow. 
foot (textiles ), J. T. Milik (Hebrew and Aramaic documents), P. Benoit 
(Greek Documents), and “Auni Dajani (Arabic texts). Without prejudice 
to the final order of publication, we may mention next a volume on 
Khirbet Mird in which the following will participate: R. de Langhe 
(Greek texts), F.-M. Lemoine (Christo-Palestinian Aramaic fragments), 
and A. Grohmann (Arabic documents). In another volume the lots from 
the undesignated locality which, like those of Murabba‘at, date from the 
second Jewish Revolt (132-135 A.D.) will be published: D. Barthelemy 
(Greek version of the Twelve Prophets), J. Starcky (Nabatean papyri), 
J. T. Milik (Hebrew and Aramaic texts), and P. Benoit (Greek docu 
ments ). Qumran Caves 2, 3, 5 and 6 (“minor caves”) will be published 
in a single volume together with the results of the archaeological ex- 
ploration of the region. Three or four volumes will be devoted to Cave 
4 alone. Finally a special volume will give the results of the excavations 
undertaken in the ruins of Khirbet Qumran. 


In 1952, while field explorations and purchases of manuscripts were 
still in progress, the work of preservation and identification began. It was 
initiated, under the direction of Mr. Harding and Fr. de Vaux, by D 
Barthelemy, O.P., and J. T. Milik. After their preliminary work, the 
systematic study of the various lots with a view to publication, was 
taken over by a whole staff of young scholars which grows larger as it 
continues to work. In December 1952, the fragments of 2Q, 3Q, and 6Q,} 
were entrusted to Abbe Maurice Baillet, at first in the employ of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at the Ecole Archeologique in 
Jerusalem and later attached to the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique (CNRS), and now professor at the Institute Catholique in 
Toulouse. Abbe Jozef T. Milik, at first attached to the Ecole Archeo- 
logique Frangaise and then to CNRS, has had charge of the fragments 
from 5Q. Especially the abundant material from 4Q, however, has re- 
quired the establishment of a larger staff of decipherers, a group inter- 
national and interconfessional in makeup. Their names follow in the 
chronological order of their joining the project. 


In May, 1958, a large share of the biblical MSS was entrusted to Dr. 
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Frank M. Cross, Jr., Associate Professor of Old Testament at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, and Annual Professor at ASOR in Jerusa- 
lem for the year 1953-54; his stay during the summer of 1955 was sups 
ported half by a subvention of his seminary, half by a Rockefeller 
grant established to promote the publication of the Qumran documents. 
Some months later, J. T. Milik was appointed to the study of non-biblical 
MSS. In October 1953, John M. Allegro, Assistant Lecturer in Compara- 
tive Semitic Philology at the University of Manchester arrived in Jerusa- 
lem, supported by a sum from the British Treasury as well as by the 
Rockefeller grant noted above; he was given charge of biblical commen- 
taries, paraphrases, etc. Then in January 1954, Abbe Jean Starcky, 
formerly Professor of New Testament at the Catholic Institute in Paris, 
and now attached to CNRS, was entrusted with a certain number of 
Hebrew and Aramaic MSS. Beginning in June 1954, Mgr. Patrick W. 
Skehan, Professor of Semitic Languages at the Catholic University of 
America, has taken charge of a part of the biblical MSS, notably those in 
the palaeo-Hebrew hand. The following month a considerable lot of non- 
biblical MSS was turned over to John Strugnell lately of Jesus College, 
Oxford, supported by the Rockefeller grant. Finally in October 1954, 
Dr. Claus-Hunno Hunzinger of the University of Goettingen, sent by the 
Deutsches Evangelisches Institut fuer Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen 
Landes, as well as by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, was put in 
charge of a final lot of non-biblical MSS. 








We publish herewith the reports that these various scholars have 
been kind enough to communicate to us regarding the state of their 
studies. First, however, it seems useful to mention briefly the difficulties 
of their task. They are not dealing with complete or relatively intact 
scrolls, but with countless fragments, sometimes extensive, often minute, 
and always in an advance stage of deterioration. Patient and detailed 
work is necessary before significant groupings emerge from the amorphous 
mass permitting conclusions that are sound and worthy of publication. 
These manuscript remains arrive covered with the dirt in which they have 
lain for centuries, often overlaid with calcium encrustations or blackened 
to the point of illegibility. It is necessary to clean them, to unfold them, 
and to flatten them out in order to arrange them under glass plates which 
will protect them thereafter; since their desiccation makes them very 
fragile, their preparation often requires that they be placed in humidi- 
fiers in order to bring back their suppleness without compromising their 
firmness or the quality of their ink. The glass plates under which they 
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are placed normally have the dimensions of the plates which will be used 
in publication; the fragments are laid out according to their affinities, by 
a classification at first provisional but becoming continually more exact 
in the course of study. But even before definitive classification, fragments 
are photographed, an indispensable step if the loss that will result from 
eventual deterioration is to be prevented. The photographing is most often 
done with infra-red rays in order to disclose in obscure portions the de- 
tails that escape the naked eye; photographs are taken over again and 
again, as often as is necessary to aid the progress of the work and to 
furnish for definitive publication the most perfect reproduction of the 
original documents possible. However, all this is still only prepara- 
tory study; the longest and most delicate work is yet to come. In fact, 
after having deciphered these fragments, the problem is to: put them 
together one by one either by discovering joins which permit them to be 
fitted together edge to edge, or at least by recognizing identity of mater- 
ial or style (quality of leather, the disposition of the text, the tracings for 
lines and margins, etc.), and affinities of writing, language, or subject 
matter which authorize them to be associated in homogeneous groups 
representing this or that work. When biblical books are involved identi- 
fication and placement is relatively easy; it is a wholly different matter 
when one is dealing with non-biblical documents for which there may be 
no good concordance, or which may be known only partially, either in- 
directly through versions, or solely by title, if they are not totally un- 
known! It is then that the scholar must be able to bring to bear a great 
familiarity with this genre of literature, as well as an inventive “flair” 

. and a great deal of patience! In order to appreciate the hardships of 
their exasperating work, and to bear with the delays that they require, 
one needs to see the Qumran staff members wandering the length of the 
big tables where the fragments are laid out under glass, see them bend 
down here and there and try a score of combinations, only the last of 
which may work. Despite all efforts, numerous lacunae will remain; but 
the positive achievements are already most promising. Together with 
commentaries and notes which will accompany the editing of the texts 
and which represent the last, but not the least important phase of their 
work, our scholars propose to make the texts accessible to the scholarly 
world in the least possible time. In anticipation of this much desired out- 
come, they are here going to tell where they are in their work. 


The following communications give the state of research upon the 
Qumran documents at the end of the month of August, 1955. The MSS of 
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4Q actually identified, which here are to be passed in review, number 
about 330. They fill 420 plates of classified fragments; those that remain 
unclassified amount to no more than some 80 plates. It is to be noted 
further that a small group of Greek fragments from 4Q will not be re- 
viewed among the Semitic documents to be described; they come to three 
plates containing among other things two MSS of Leviticus (the transla- 
tion of the LXX), on leather and on papyrus. 


The Minor Caves of Qumran (2Q, 3Q, 6Q, 5Q) 


Report of Abbe Maurice Baillet 


Cave 2. The lot is composed of 187 fragments. The first results of 
decipherment were reported by Fr. de Vaux in 1953.8 At that time two 
MSS of Genésis, one of Exodus, one of Leviticus in palaeo-Hebrew 
script, four of. Numbers, two or three of Deuteronomy, one of Jeremiah, 
one of Job, one of Jonah, two of Psalms, and two of Ruth were identified. 
It is necessary to add to these biblical fragments, two fragments of 
Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew, one of which contains vi 20-31. Among the 
non-biblical fragments there are texts of apocalyptic, eschatological, or 
Messianic character, an apocryphon reminiscent of the War Scroll, a copy 
of the Description of the New Jerusalem,? and various other apocrypha in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and finally 25. groups of unidentified fragments in 
Hebrew, plus a fragment in Aramaic. Besides, there are three texts in 
cryptic scripts. ; 

Cave 3. Among the hundreds of scraps recovered by the excavators 
there were 274 fragments of scrolls, 103 of them inscribed or ruled, of 
which 90 are of some use. As for identified biblical fragments, there are 
only two (doubtful) remnants of Genesis (perhaps xxxi 54), Ps. ii 6-7, 
and Lam. iii 53-62, along with a second Lam. fragment difficult 
to locate precisely. A fragment of a commentary on Isaiah, i 1 has been 
published already by Fr. de Vaux,’® and we have four other fragments of 
it plus five doubtful ones. Among the other documents already men- 
tioned in the Revue Biblique are an apocryphon in which occurs the 
expression “the angel of the presence” (3 fragments), and a hymnic 
composition of the same genre as the Hodayot (2 fragments).'' There 
must be added to these a sectarian document (5 fragments), another 
apocryphon mentioning an “angel of peace” (3 fragments), an Aramaic 





. Cf. BB 1953, p. 554 f. 
. Published in KB 1955 p. 222-245. 
. BB 1953, p. 555f, and Plate xxivb. 
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apocalyptic writing, an Aramaic text which mentions Sodom, another 
Aramaic text, and four fragments, one of them relatively extensive, of an 
unidentified apooryphon in Hebrew. The rest of the material is dis- 
tributed among at least eighteen texts, five of which are certainly in 
Aramaic, the others in Hebrew. 


Cave 6. The lot from 6Q contains 57 leather fragments, and 718 
papyrus fragments. The biblical texts include, on leather, Gen. vi 13-21, 
and Lev. viii 13, both in palaeo-Hebrew script, and the Song of Solomon 
i 1-7. On papyrus there are a fairly large number of fragments of a 
Hebrew text of Kings notably different from the Massoretic, in particular 
I Kgs. xxii 29-31, II Kgs. v 26, vi 32, vii 8 f, viii 1-5, ix 1 £, x 19-21. There § 
are also five fragments of Daniel in semi-cursive script reproducing x 8-16, 
and xi 33-36. Among the non-biblical texts on leather there are: a frag- 
ment of the Damascus Document v 18 - vi 2 (Cairo Genizah text), two 
probable fragments of unknown parts of the same document, an apoca- 
lypse related to I Enoch, an apocryphal prophetic work, a genealogical 
list of priests, a Hebrew fragment of poetic character; in Aramaic, a 
text with apocalyptic features, a fragment related to the table of the 
peoples, and another of ill-defined type. On papyrus, there are a group 
consisting of a considerable number of fragments, certain of which must 
pertain to a sectarian document, perhaps of hymnic variety; an important 
group of fragments of a historical text in Hebrew, one of which shows 
affinities to Il Samuel; and eighteen fragments of an Aramaic text in 
semi-cursive script, apparently dependent upon the Noachic literature. 
These are, no doubt, to be compared to certain of the works which Abbe 
Starcky’s report will discuss.'* The remaining fragments are to be grouped 
into some ten different documents. 


Report of Abbe Jozef T. Milik 


Cave 5. The fragments from 5Q are almost entirely decomposed and 
can scarcely be handled except in winter when humidity makes them 
relatively pliable. They can easily be fitted on to seven plates of the size 
used for publication. Preliminary efforts to clean and preserve the lot, 
completed in the winter 1953-54, made possible the following identifi- 


cations. 
There are several pieces of Deut. vii-ix of which certain are quite 


important. Again, there is a portion of the first column of I Kings, with a 
blank column serving as a fly leaf. Lamentations is represented by some 
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small scraps of leather. The most numerous group belongs to the Desorip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem, an Aramaic work known as well from the 
cther caves."3 


Cave 4 of Qumran (4Q) 


Report of Dr. Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


The lot of biblical texts which has been assigned to me consists of 
61 fragmentary MSS, all in the Jewish (so-called “square”) character, 
contained in some 80 glass-plates. 


From the Pentateuch there are five MSS of Genesis all of which 
conform closely to the received text; six of Exodus, three of Leviticus, 
two of Numbers. There are eleven MSS of Deuteronomy. Together with 
the three exemplars belonging to Mgr. Skehan, this makes altogether a 
total of fourteen MSS of Deuteronomy which come from Cave 4; judged 
on the basis of quantity, it was the most popular of the books of the 
Bible at Qumran. The text of Exodus differs from that of the Massoretic 
text in the several MSS. The most interesting of the group is 4QEx* 
which adheres quite closely to the tradition underlying the old Greek 
version (LXX): e.g., this MS reads at Ex. i5.,“... seventy-five persons 

” with LXX and Acts vii 14. The Massoretic text reads here (and 
elsewhere) “. . . seventy persons .. .” But on the whole the MSS of © 
Exodus are less systematic in their affiliation. Similarly, the MSS of 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy present for the most part texts of 
mixed type. One other MS may be singled out: a well-preserved roll of 
Numbers, whose fragments occupy some five glass plates (4Q Num>). The 
MS is of the Herodian period, and is unique in being decorated with 
headings in red ink. Its text is extraordinary. Additions of so-called 
“Samaritan” type are often found; thus after Num. xxvii 23, there is an in- 
sertion taken from Deut. iii 21 which occurs otherwise in the Samaritan 
tradition as well as in the margins of certain cursive Greek MSS bearing 
Haxaplaric notes, citing in this instance surely, the Samareitikon. On 
the other hand, it often happens that this MS follows the LXX against 
MT and Sam. 








il. bid. 
12. Vide infra. 
13. Cf. DID B. p. 134; M. Balllet, RB 1955, p. 222-246. 
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The historical books are represented by two MSS of Joshua, both 
cf which follow the tradition of the Vorlage of the Greek text; two ex- 
tremely fragmentary exemplars of Judges; three MSS of Samuel to which 
we shall return; and a single MS of Kings preserved in only a very few 
fragments. Of three exemplars of Samuel, two have already been pub- 
lished in part. First, those fragments of 4QSam? which came from the 
excavations of Harding and de Vaux, were published.'* Later, thanks to 
new purchases from the Arabs this MS has been greatly enlarged and 
now. is perhaps the most extensively preserved of the MSS of 4Q. Its 
unusual state of preservation is due in large measure to a papyrus back- 
ing applied in antiquity, some bits still adhering to the leather fragments. 
The MS contains I and II Samuel in continuous text; II Samuel is the 
better preserved. Pieces of each of its twenty-four columns are extant, and 
the disposition of the columns can be reconstructed quite closely. The 
best preserved columns are the first ones, especially 2-5 (II Sam ii - iv). 
In contrast, xv-xxi are represented only by a few small fragments. Of 
thirty-three columns of I Samuel, cols. 12, 16, 18-24 and 28 are missing. 
After column 12, the disposition of the columns is not certain except in 
some isolated instances. The best preserved are cols. 2, 3, and 6. Yet in no 
part of Samuel do we have a complete or nearly complete column. The 
text of the whole MS, like that of the fragments already published, is 
closely related to the tradition reflected by the Greek; moreover, from 
examination of the passages parallel to Chronicles, it now appears that the 
Chronicler used an edition of Samuel nearer to the tradition of 4QSam? 
than to that which has survived in the Massoretic recension. As for the 
poorly-preserved MS 4QSam», the major portion of its fragments were 
published in my article “The Earliest Manuscripts from Qumran.”'5 It is 
the most archaic of the Qumran scrolls, dating from the end of the third 
century B.C. Like 4QSam? and 4QSam*, its text is interesting, agreeing in 
general with the tradition of the Septuagint against that of the received 
text. 





Of the prophetic books Cave 4 has furnished three exemplars of 
Jeremiah, one of which is very ancient (4QJer*); two of Ezekiel; and 
seven of the Minor Prophets. Of these last, 4QXII* is the most extensive 
of my lot; it contains parts of Hosea, Joel, Amos, Zephaniah, and Malachi. 
Three of the other MSS of the Minor Prophets are preserved in only one 
book each: 4QXII¢ (Hosea), 4QXII* (Zechariah), 4QXII* (Jonah). In 
Jeremiah and in the Minor Prophets the text is quite complex; a more 
thorough study will be required before any sure conclusions can be estab- 
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Fig. 7. Doorways still preserved in the central building at Qumran. Two members of the 
international team of scholars at work on the scrolls are shown in the center: on the 
left, John Strugnell; on the right, J. T. Milik. 


lished. As for Isaiah and Ezekiel, they are quite close to the Massoretic 
text. 


Of the Hagiographa my group contains one MS of Job, two of the 
Song of Solomon, two of Ruth, one of Lamentations, two of Ecclesiastes, 
three of Daniel, one of Ezra--Nehemiah, and one of Chronicles. Job con- 
sists of a handful of quite small fragments mostly from ch. xxxvi. The 
older of the two exemplars of Ecclesiastes has been published (save for 





14. BASOR 152 (Dec. 1953), p. 15-26 
15. JBL 1955, p. 147-172. 
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some few fragments subsequently acquired) by James Muilenburg.'s 
Ezra-Nehemiah is preserved only in iv and v of Ezra; up to the present 
time we possess only one small fragment of Chronicles. In contrast, a 
sizeable proportion of the book of Daniel is extant in three relatively well 
preserved MSS. The second cclumn of 4QDan?, which contains Dan. ii 
19-35, is practically intact. The transition from chapter vii to chapter viii 
is preserved in 4QDan* and 4QDan?; in both cases the change from Ara- 
maic to Hebrew is made precisely at the same point as in the received 
text. The text of Daniel in these scrolls conforms closely to later Masso- 
retic tradition; there are to be found, however, some rare variants which 
side with the Alexandrian Greek against the MT and Theodotion. 


Report of Mgr. Patrick W. Skehan 


The Old Testament texts on which I have been working comprise 
fragments of 32 MSS, partly in square-letter script, partly in palaeo- 
Hebrew, making up at present 51 plates. 


Among the materials in palaeo-Hebrew script, the most considerable 
fragments are those of a scroll of Exodus in the Samaritan recension. A 
preliminary description of this has appeared in the Journal of Biblical 


Literature."7 The extant text ranges from Ex. vi 25 - xxxvii 15; the colum- 
nar structure can be reconstituted for about half of the book. Other 
palaeo-Hebrew materials include a unique fragment of Gen. xxvi 21-28; a 
second MS of Exodus with identified fragments from the beginning of the 
book to chapter xxvii, rather minutely written and in such a poor state 
that its textual affiliations are still undetermined; a MS of Deuteronomy 
with identified fragments from chapter vii to the beginning of chapter 
xxxiv, apparently a vulgar text, also in a poor state of preservation by 
reason of a badly flaked surface; Deut. xxvi 14-15 on an isolated piece; 
three fragments of Job xiii-xiv; and three fragments referring to the graz- 
ing lands of the Levitical cities, which do not conform to the text of Num. 
xxxv or of Jos. xxi. A palaeographic series for these materials has not yet 
been set up, but there appears no reason to date them outside the normal 
range of Qumran materials in the square-letter script. 


In addition to the isolated fragments of the Song of Moses (Deut. 
xxxii), published in BASOR 136,'* I am engaged with the text of Isaiah, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and latterly have been with one MS of the Minor 
Prophets (4QXII°). As to the Isaiah materials, some brief indications 
have been published.'? 4QIs* has already partially been published by J. 
Muilenburg;”° the extant portions range from chapter i to xxvi. There 
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Fig. 8. Ain Feshkhah, a beautiful pool of fresh water along the shore of the Dead Sea south 
of Qumran. Looking east. 


are seven other MSS of which appreciable fragments are preserved; and 
four others represented by isolated bits. It may be of advantage to item- 
ize by chapter and verse the passages represented: Is. i 1-5, 11-16, 19-30, 
ii 1-13, iii 14-22, iv 5-6, v 15-28, vi 3-13, vii 18-19, 23-25, viii 1-13, ix 
3-10, 17-20, x 1-6, 23-29, xi 4-10, 12-16, xii 1-6, xiii 1-18, xiv 1-12; 
23, 28-32, xv 1, xvii 9-14, xviii 5-7, xix 2-xx 6, xxi 1-2, 4-15, xxii 10- 
xxiii 18, xxiv 1-15, 19-23, xxv 1-2, 8-12, xxvi 1-19, xxvii 9-10, xxviii 6-14, 
22, 27-28, xxix 3-8, xxx 8-17, xxxi 3, xxxiii 2-8, 17-23, xxxv 9-xxxvi 2, 
xxxvii 29-32, xxxix 1-8, xl 1-4, 22-26, xli 8-10, xlii 2-11, 14-25, xliii 
1, 3, 12-15, 19-24, xliv 5-7, 19-28, xlv 1-4, 20-25, xlvi 1-3, 10-13, xlvii 1-6, 
8-9, xlviii 7-22, xlix 1-6, 9-15, 21-23, li 2, 11-16, lii 5-7, 10-15, liii 8-12, 
liv -l-lv 6, lvi 7-8, Ivii 5-20, Iviii 1-2, 5-7, lix 15-16, lxi 1-4, lxiv 
5-Ixv 1, xvi 20-24. It must, however, be borne in mind that lemmata of 
Isaiah occur in certain pesher documents, and in frequent allusions in 
extra-biblical texts, neither taken account of in the above; while the 
presence in the list of a specific verse may mean that as little as two 
consonants of it are actually preserved. 








16. BASOR 135 (Oct. 1954), p. 20-28 

16. ‘“‘Exodus in the Samaritan Recersion from’ Qumran," JBL 1955, p. 182-187, 
18. BASOR 136 (Dec. 1954), p. 12-14. 

19. Catholic Biblical Quarterly 1955. p. 158-163, 

20. BASOR 135 (Oct. 1954), p. 28-32. 
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The MSS of the Psalms include one comparatively early one with 
Pss v, vi, xxxiii, xxxv-xxxvi, xxxviii, liii, liv, xvi, Ixvii, xix, Ixxi represent- 
ed in a sequence not always that of the received text; a MS arranged 
stichometrically by hemistichs, with portions of Pss. xci-cxix preserved; 
a late MS with fragments ranging from Pss xvi to xcviii; two separate 
MSS containing parts of Ps. xcix given in full verse-lines, with the 
alphabetic patterns showing on the right margin of the columns; and 
lesser portions of at least five other MSS containing mainly some fragments 
of Ps. xcix-cix. 


A relatively late hand gives for Proverbs portions of Prov. i 27-ii ], 
and of xiv-xv. The only exceptional reading is mwshkt (ptym) for 
mshwht in Proverbs i 32. 


The Minor Prophets MS, 4QXII®, is for the most part in exceptionally 
poor and blackened condition, with its leather often wadded together 
in disintegrating lumps of a number of layers, very difficult to separate; 
the lower edges of a series of columns remain in one instance, curled 
around a part of the stick on which the scroll was rolled, and practically 
turned to glue. Nevertheless, a considerable quantity of text ranging 


from early in Hosea to as far as Nahum, has thus far been identified, and 
with further work this winter more can be recovered. 


Report of Abbe Jozef T. Milik 


My lot of 4Q makes up more than one hundred glass plates and 
contains the remains of about 75 MSS. There are several phylacteries, one 
found in its triple-compartmented case of leather. 


The beok of Tobit is represented by three MSS: one in Hebrew on 
leather and two in Aramaic, one on papyrus and the other on skin. The 
text is not exactly the same in the Hebrew and in the Aramaic recensions 
but both correspond in general to the long, Greek recension of Tobit. 
It may be noted that the old man of the story bears the name Tobi 
(Twby) while the younger man is called Tobiah (Twbyh). 


Five MSS of Jubilees have been identified, one on papyrus. The 
language of the book (which was probably copied on two separate 
scrells) is a good quality of Hebrew. It can now be shown that the 
text of the Latin and Ethiopic versions faithfully translates the text of 
the original. The chapters which are partially preserved are the following: 
i-ii, xxi-xxiii, xxv, xxxii-x]. 
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The book of Enoch, is represented in 4Q by eight MSS. They are 
all in Aramaic. The relation of 4Q Enoch to the Greek and Ethiopic 
versions appears to be rather complex. The book of Enoch, as we know, 
falls into five parts. In four MSS we note rather exact correspondences 
to parts I, IV, and V (ch. 106 f). But there are some sections omitted in 
these versions, such as a letter from Enoch to Shamazya and his 
friends.?' Part II, the Similitudes, is missing entirely, hardly by mere 
chance. Three MSS contain only Part III, the astronomical work, but in 
a longer edition, at once more detailed and more intelligible than of 
Ethiopic Enoch. However, toward the end of this section (ch. Ixxvi-lxxix) 
the two texts once more converge toward virtual identity. One little 
scroll contains only Part V almost certainly, and consequently, probably 
the original of the Epistle of Enoch of the Chester Beatty-Michigan 
Papyri.?? 

Fragments of Testament of Levi in Aramaic have been published 
in the Revue Biblique, and discussion of them may be found there.” 


The Rule of the Community (QS or so-called Manual of Discipline) 
is represented by eleven MSS. However, four of these consist at the 
moment of but a single, small fragment each. Two MSS are on papyrus, 
one of which was inscribed on the back of another papyrus document. 
There are variants and some recensional differences when one compares 
their text with that published by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, but few are noteworthy. Column v constitutes a single excep- 
tion. In two MSS its text form is shorter and doubtless more primitive 
than that of 1QS. One of the MSS of the Rule presents a rather archaic 
| script and should be dated, according to F, M. Cross, Jr., toward the 
beginning of the first century B. C. The same MS contains the words 
“in Israel” (viii 12) written in cryptic alphabet A. 

We have, moreover, seven MSS of the Damascus Document, one of 
which is on papyrus; two of these consist of a number of relatively 
extensive fragments. The text is that of MS A of the Cairo Genizah. The 
recension (or recensions) of 4Q has some sections, however, that have 
disappeared from the Cairo text. The introductory section was quite 
long. In fact, two fragments of two different MSS contain text which 
certainly preceded the actual beginning of the Cairo text. Two other 
MSS preserve the (lost) end of the work. Finally, in the body of the 











. ef. R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, Oxford, 1912. p. 16 f. 
. EF. G. Kenyon. The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, London, 1933. fase. I. p. 9. 
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text, almost all the MSS contain prescriptions that are not found in the 
Cairo MS. 

A certain number of MSS having to do with legal and liturgical 
matters have not yet been sufficiently studied to permit comment. 

The work already known as 1027 (Book of Mysteries) is represented 
by two and perhaps by four MSS from 4Q, one quite rich in fragments, 

One group of MSS contains specifications for the tours of duty 
(mishmarot) of the priestly families by weeks, feasts, and years. 

My lot contains also some MSS in cryptic scripts, one of which (A) 
has already been deciphered; the other (B) appears only on some tiny 
scraps of badly mutilated leather. One MS in cryptic alphabet A, having 
a badly worn surface, is written in Hebrew and contains astronomical 
observations which are independent editings of Part III of I Enoch. The 
remains of the first three columns of a small scroll begin with the words 
in square characters: “[the words of the?] instructor which he spoke to 
all the sons of dawn,” and continues in cryptic writing “Give ear.”** The 
third MS on papyrus and in the same alphabet preserves on the verso of 
a fragment (probably from the last column of the work) its title in 
square characters: “Midrash on the Book of Moses”? 

Finally, a small number of fragments seem to be non-literary and to 
contain lists of persons. One piece of leather, written on both sides (a 
letter?), is in a quite archaic alphabet which is akin to the Nabataean 
script. 


Report of Mr. John M. Allegro 


The MSS of Cave 4 of Qumran entrusted to me are 24 in number, 
and occupy just about the same number of glass plates. The most 
extensive fragments pertain to biblical commentaries on Isaiah, Hosea, 
Nahum, and the Psalms. We have the remains of four columns of the 
pesher on Psalms, part of which has been published;?° the second of the 
columns is virtually complete. The texts involved are Ps. xxxvii from vs. 
7 to the end, and the beginning of Ps. xlv. The first complete column of 
4QpNahum is of particular interest since. it contains the first historical 
names to be found in the Qumran literature. In all, five columns of the 
text are répresented, three of them almost complete. The verses cited 
wholly or in’ part are: i 3b-6, ii 12b-iii 12. 

There are three commentaries on Isaiah, apparently different works, 
one of them on papyrus. The texts concerned in 4QpIs* are v 11-14, 25, 
29-30, xxi 11-15, xxxii 5-7, xlvi 10-13, xlvii 1-6, 8-10, Ixi 1-3; but only 
v 11-14 occupies a continuous piece, the rest consisting only of fragments 
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of several words each. 4Qpls® is written on papyrus, and its principal 
fragment comments upon xxx 15-21, although the very last verses are 
represented by only a few words. Other fragments are concerned with 
vii 7, ix 14-15, x 20-22, xiv 26-28, xxviii 16, 17, xxxi 1. The third Isaiah 
commentary is represented by only nine identifiable fragments, but 
the fact that several of them show fresh and recent breaks permits the 
hope that other fragments will turn up to be joined with them when 
the rest of the documents have been purchased. That would be very 
desirable because the commentary covers x 22-xi 4, and explicitly mentions 
the Davidic Messiah in a comment that is incomplete at the moment. In 
commenting upon 1Q28b, Abbe Milik referred to this fragment as a 
pesher on the Psalms,?’ but since that time the document has been 
augmented by new fragments, and it appears certain that it is, in fact, 
a commentary on Isaiah. The commentary’on Hosea is represented at 
this point only by a number of worm-eaten fragments, from which 
nothing important can yet be deduced. There are also the remains of a 
column of a commentary of pesher variety on a non- -biblical work, which 
refers to the apocryphal figure of Azazel (I Enoch vi-xi). 

Some passages of Isaiah figure in another document to which I have 
given the provisional title of tanhumim in accordance with its own 
description of one of the passages it cites. At the beginning, however, 
there are some indications that it was addressed to another personage, 
perhaps Messianic. The remains of three columns contain references 
to xl 1-4, xli 8-9, xlix 18-17, lii 1-3, liv 4-10. 

Another document, of which fragments of five columns remain, 
had at first been considered a pesher on Gen. xlix;?® but other fragments 
that have been added suggest rather a collection of patriarchal blessings 
with commentaries. As Abbe Milik has noted, Gen. xlix 10 is interpreted 
as referring to a Davidic Messiah. © 

Of a somewhat similar nature, although fortunately better preserved, 
is a document containing a florilegium of biblical passages with com- 
mentary, drawn from Exodus, II Samuel, Isaiah, Amos, Psalms, and 
Daniel; these passages are of a Messianic genre and are characterized by 
this heading, “As it is written in the book of the prophet Isaiah, Daniel, 
etc.” The group of fragments preserved of this work make up the body 
of a column whose square format is unusual. 
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A leaf of thin, white leather, written in the same hand as IQS and 
several documents from 4Q, contains a group of Messianic testimonia, 
without commentary. Deut. v 28-29 is combined with xviii 18-19, followed 


by Num. xxiv 15-17, and Deut. xxxiii 8-11. The group ends with a citation §) 


taken from a non-canonical bock, which appears elsewhere in 4Q, and 
which Strugnell entitles “Psalms of Joshua.” 


A biblical paraphrase of the books of Genesis and Exodus appears] 


in several fragments, and presents an interesting treatment of historical 


and juridical material of the Pentateuch. The book of Samuel is treated | 


similarly in a very old document, which survives in only about half a 
dozen minute fragments. A well represented scroll contains some 
liturgical passages that cite from the Psalms and the Prophets; another 


gives some liturgical lamentations over Jerusalem which owe much to the} 


biblical but are by no means identical. 


My lot includes also an esoteric work written in a strange fashion;| 


the words follow right to left sequence, as usual, but the majority of them, 
taken by themselves, have their letters arrayed from left to right; what 
is more, the square alphabet is ordinarily employed, but in places it is 
mixed with palaeo-Hebrew, Greek, and the cryptic scripts. It appears 
that this is a planetary melothesia related in some manner to the work of 
Ptolemy of Alexandria. The physical proportions attributed to people 
born under this or that sign of the Zodiac are amusing, but more important 
is the distribution made of the spirits of light and darkness. 


Report of Mr. John Strugnell 
The fragments of 4Q which I am preparing for publication fill about 


80 glass-plates, containing the remains of almost an equal number of 
non-biblical MSS. Certain of them are meagerly represented at the 
present, and little can be said of them. I shall limit myself in this report 
to mentioning the most important groups. 

We have the remains of five MSS of the Hodayot (“Thanksgiving 
Psalms”) on leather and one on papyrus; they complement the MS of IQ in 
several places where there are lacunae in the latter and enables us to 
see that th order of the hymns in the collection was variable. There 
are, besides, remains of four or five other MSS whose style strongly 
resembles that of the Hodayot, but whose text does not correspond to 
any known section of this work. It is possible that they belong to that 
part of the collection which is most fragmentary in 1Q; but unless we 
acquire new fragments of these MSS corresponding to the known text, 
this attribution must be considered problematic. 
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My fragments from 4Q augment also our information on two other 
works found in the first cave. 1Q29 (the “Liturgy of the Three Tongues 
of Fire”) is represented by a second MS; what is more, we have other 
MSS of the same literary genre, one of which, written on the verso of 
part of an older MS, gives the blessing used for one of the immersion 
rites of the sect. The text of the sapiential work known as 4Q26 is like- 
wise enlarged to a considerable extent by the fragments of a MS from 
4Q. In addition, it may well be identical with a work represented by 
i four MSS; the largest of these occupies 7 plates and thus is probably the 
# most extensively preserved non-biblical MS from 4Q; nevertheless, the 
identity of the group with 1Q26 is still only a possibility. The text has 
certain pecularities of vocabulary and doctrine which suggest that we 
may have here a sapiential work composed by the Qumran sect suitable 
{to aid us in reconstructing its moral theology. 
| We have four or five other sapiential MSS, but so brief that the 
incomplete material which actually is available scarcely permits one to 
group them in larger units, or even to establish that they are not simply 
sapiential passages inserted in the midst of works of a different nature, 
such as we know from Jubilees or the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 
Up to the present time I have not succeeded in establishing but the 
vaguest relation between them and Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira). 

In the matter of pseudepigraphic narrative texts, several groups 
have to do with patriarchal times. A particularly interesting one of these, 
consisting of two MSS, presents a work analogous to Jubilees, although, 
unfortunately, it is not possible to say whether it was a source, a later 
} recension, or a similar work written to defend a different theory of the 
calendar. The most interesting and extensive pseudepigraph of my lot is a 
pseudo-Jeremianic work, contained in five or perhaps six MSS. Although 
not textually identical with any of the known Jeremiah-Baruch literature, 
it shows points of contact with certain of them: e.g. the River Soud of 
Baruch i 4, is met in the form Swr. Perhaps this work is to be connected 
with a certain Apocalypse of the Jubilees, which in turn shows some 
affinities with the Testament of Levi, as Abbe Milik has pointed out.?9 

Among the numerous hymnic works, three groups are worthy of 
mention: a collection distinguished from the Hodayot by a lesser degree 
of individualism and a greater consciousness of the past history of Israel, 
something singularly lacking in IQH; a type of angelic liturgy (which 


may be associated with a more extensive work, an ancient form of the 
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vision of the Merkabah, which has some points of contact with the Daniel; 
Enoch literature); and a poorly preserved pseudepigraph, the Psalms offon pap) 


Joshua, cited in the Messianic Testimonia of Mr. Allegro’s lot. 


We may mention further another MS which presents some larg 
sections of the text of the Pentateuch, yet is neither a paraphrase nora 
florilegium. For example, in one place it will cite without change two 
columns of biblical text, and in another place it will allow a radical re 
writing of the same text. To be sure, I have not yet studied the group 
sufficiently to discover what principles govern its manner of rewriting 
and reordering the sacred text. 


The last group of any importance consists of four MSS containing 
legal prescriptions, usually having to do with purity. This work, extensive 
portions of which can be reconstructed, is characterized by a language 
which exhibits elements of Mishnaic: frequent use of the participle and 
a preference for the relative particle sh. 


Of the less significant groups I shall mention only one here, a 
collection of sentences pronounced by the sect against those judged 
guilty. Their names are given as well as the offenses, but unfortunately 
I have not yet found any reference to these persons in the historical 
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sources; doubtless they were petty criminals within the sect who wouldf 


have left no trace in history. 


Report of Abbe Jean Starcky 


My lot of Aramaic manuscripts from Cave 4 occupies about 30 
glass plates, which will, of course, be equivalent to a like number of 
published plates. The texts are neither biblical nor known apocryphal 
works. Apocalyptic and midrashic texts are dominant. We may cite 
an apocryphon beginning, The Words of the Book that Michael 
Spoke to the Angels. There are two groups of fairly large fragments 
relating to the Noachic literature, and some texts describing cosmological 
visions of the type found in I Enoch. Two series of fragments are 
eschatological compositions: one of them frequently uses the Aramaic 
word rz, “mystery”, and reminds one of the Hebrew “Book of Mysteries” 
of Cave 1.3° Several quite extensive fragments give the measurements of 
the New Jerusalem; perhaps this is the same apocalypse as that identified 
by Abbe Baillet in Cave 2.3! A group of small fragments mention some 
celestial tablets; an apocryphon analogous to the Testament of Levi is 
represented by at least three MSS;7? there are the remains of a pseudo- 
historical text whose locale is the Persian Period recalling Esther or 
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mDaniel; all these MSS are on leather. Among the remains of three MSS 
on papyTus we may call attention to a genealogy extending down through 
e Judges, together with the chronology expected save for the date of 


e Creation. 





Fig. 9. Portion of a waljl at Ain Feshkhah, south of Qumran. It once surrounded a large 
enclosure with buildings of the same date as those at Qumran. Presumably it is a 
second Essene community center, or rather, an adjunct to that at Qumran. 


My MSS in Hebrew are only a dozen in number, some twenty plates. 
Of two liturgical collections, the better preserved is composed of prayers: 
at least one begins with the designation of the liturgical season followed 








Cf. R. de Vaux, RB 1949, p. 605 ff.; see also DID I. p. 102-107. 
Cf. RB 1955, p. 244, where the author mentions our fragments as well as 1Q32 (DJD, I. 


Pp. 134f.), and some unedited fragments from Cave 5. 
On this source of the Testaments of the XII Patr. ef. DJD I. p. 87-91; see also RB 1955. 


Dp. 398 ff. 
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by the formula “Remember, O Lord!” as in 1Q34%is. One fine manusc 
mentions the Messiah, but the gracious work of eschatological salvatia 
spoken of in terms of Is. xl ff. and Ps. cxlvi, is attributed directly to tH 
Lord, Adonay. There is a text dealing with the Creation and the Flog 
no doubt part of a paranetic composition, and not Jubilees. There isi 
hymnic collection ending with the words Amen, Amen; its very numer¢ 
fragments seem to relate neither to the Hodayot nor to analogous texts, 
MS of sapiential variety contains a series of beatitudes directed to the 
who keep the commandments,? and a description of the torments whig} 
await the impious, which are not to be identified with similar passage 
in I Enoch. One liturgical bit gives counsel concerning purification befor 
partaking of bread, recalling “fragment 1” published by Abbe Baillet# 
and is to be compared to 1Q28a. It may be remarked a propros of what ¥ 
believed we had recognized as Nabataean material in Cave 4 (see t 
end of J. T. Milik’s report above)?> that some doubt has now arisen 
our minds with regard to the identification. After all, the script 
sufficiently explained by certain forms of the Jewish cursive. 





Report of Dr. Claus-Hunno Hunzinger 


Having set to work on the fragments from 4Q rather late, I have 
more restricted number of MSS to present. On three glass plates are 
remains of four different MSS of the War scroll on leather; the 
importance is two-fold: first of all, they permit the filling out of man 
lacunae in 1QM, and in the second place, they often deviate from 
text of this MS in such fashion that they are to be considered differe 
recensions of the work, and, as in the case of the several recensions 
Hodayot, the Rule of the Community, and the Damascus Docu 
supply us with a look into the internal history of this literature. 

I have, besides, filling nineteen glass plates, six different pap 
MSS in a very poor state of preservation. A part of these MSS (11 plates} 
have been reused on the back (verso) to write four other texts. All the e 
texts, hitherto unknown, are liturgical in content; the most important | 
them is a MS (7 plates of some 300 fragments) bearing the formulae @ 
morning and evening prayers for each day of the month, while on f 
verso is given an order, here consisting of prayers, for a rite f 
purification. 





The introductory formula is ‘‘’shry . . .,’’ the equivalent of Greek ‘‘makarioil .., ”’ 
Compte-rendu des seances de l’Academie des Inscriptions, ete. 1955, p. 408. [S 
earlier opinion, that the script is Nabataean, is still held by some staff members 


F. M,C] 
RB 1955, p. 223. 








